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From coercion to conciliation.
The English tried to suppress the anti-British movement
when it first started with strong measures, but as they
continually burned their fingers they began to realize that
this did not pay. Not long after the Wan-hsien incident they
changed their attitude and adopted a policy of conciliation.
This is seen in the new proposals circulated in Decembers
1926 to the signatories of the Washington Treaty by
O'Malley, the British Charge d'Affaires in Pekin, and by!,
the eloquent speech of Chamberlain, the British Foreign;
Minister, in January 1927. The main points of the new
proposals were :
(i) The Powers should respond to China's legitimate
aspirations and no longer maintain that her political
and financial prosperity is only possible with foreign
support.
(ii) If China should desire to impose new customs
duties, the Powers should at once recognize her
autonomous right to do so.
(Hi) China's legitimate demands for the revision of treaties
should be agreed to.
(iv) Extra-territorial rights, such as those attaching to
Church property, should be revised at once. In-
creases in customs  duties should be accepted at
once and unconditionally.
(v) Steps should be taken, in due course, to return to
China certain British leased territories.
This announcement marked an astounding change from
the high-handed policy England had pursued up to that
time and in her attitude to such questions as the supervision
of finance and of the railways, and also to that of granting
tariff autonomy, a matter in which she had opposed Japan
at the Customs Congress.
It is an open question whether England would have given
way to this extent had the Alliance still been in force.
In the first place she would have endeavoured, in co-
operation with Japan, to maintain peace in China. She
would never have been reduced to currying favour with
China in order to steal a march on Japan. In the second
she would not, in all probability, have driven China into
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